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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Armenian Folk-Lore. — The Armenian monastery of S. Lazzaro, near 
Venice, on the island of the same name, was founded early in the eigh- 
teenth century, and has long been the headquarters of the Armenians 
scattered over Europe, and especially of those in Italy. Within the walls 
dwell peaceful and studious monks, who devote their lives to the education 
of youth of their own race, and to the production and publication of 
Armenian literature. Among the fifty inmates are many scholars who are 
continually occupied in writing or in translating books from European 
languages into Armenian, and conducting their works through the press 
which forms a prominent part of the establishment. In their scholarly 
work they are assisted by a fine library of over thirty thousand volumes, 
including many rare manuscripts. Besides the Armenian works, they pub- 
lish a small number in English and other European languages for the 
information of visitors ; three little pamphlets in English especially attracted 
me, and now supply the material used in the following pages. 

(1.) The " Armenian Popular Songs, translated into English," reached a 
third edition in 1888 ; the collection comprises nineteen songs or poems 
in the Armenian vulgar tongue, but in several dialects, and composed at 
different epochs from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The 
subjects treated differ widely ; there are national epics, folk-tales, elegiac 
verses, bridal songs, lamentations, and religious poems. They all reflect 
the oriental imagery characteristic of the people, and some show real 
dramatic power. They undoubtedly suffer by being translated, and the 
English version, being non-metrical, seems weak and abrupt. 

The first one in the collection is entitled " On Leo, son of Haithon II" 
This Leo, afterwards Leo III., having made war during his father's absence, 
in 1266, against the Sultan of Egypt, who had invaded Cilicia, was made 
prisoner and carried off to Egypt ; after some time his father, Haithon I., 
returning from Tartary, recovered his son. 

In an " Elegy of Adam," the Scriptural narrative is closely followed, and 
after the expulsion from Paradise the poet sings : — 

When ye enter Eden, 
Take a branch of the immortal fruit, 
Bring and place it on my eyes 
And heal my obscured sight. 

In this "branch of the immortal fruit," allusion is said to be made to 
the following legend : When Adam fell sick he sent his son Seth to the 
gate of the terrestrial Paradise to ask the angel for a branch of the Tree 
of Life that it might be used to cure the First Man ; the angel granted the 
request, and the branch was planted on Adam's grave, where it grew into a 
great tree. Now Adam was buried on Mt. Lebanon, and after many adven- 
tures the wood of this tree was used in making the Holy Cross. 

The crane, the stork, and the partridge are the favorite birds of the 
Armenian poets, the stork especially being regarded as sacred to hospi- 
tality. The following is part of an address " To the Stork : " — 
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Welcome, stork ! 

Thou stork, welcome ! 

Thou hast brought us the sign of spring, 

Thou hast made our hearts gay. 

Descend, O Stork ! 
Descend, O Stork, upon our roof, 
Make thy nest upon our ash-tree, 
Thou, our dear one. 

In similar strains are written " The Elegy of a Partridge " and " The 
Pilgrim to the Crane." 

Animal tales are represented by a story of the Bear, the Fox, and the 
Wolf. The fox disguises himself as a monk, and demands contributions 
of food in exchange for the benefit of his prayers. The bear and the 
wolf go hunting, and kill a ram, a ewe, and a lamb. The wolf, being 
charged with the distribution, takes for his own share the ram, assigning 
the lamb to the fox. The ewe is left for the bear, who, in his indignation 
that he has not received the large animal, blinds the wolf with a blow. 
The fox, having made a trap and baited it with a cheese, induces the bear 
to put his head in the trap, alleging that the place is a convent, and there- 
fore secure against treachery. The bear perishes in the trap, to the joy 
of the fox, and the piece ends with a moral. 

O Justice, thou pleasest me much ! 

Whoever does harm to another soon perishes ; 

As the bear in the trap is obliged to fast, 

That place is a place of retreat, a place of prayer ! 

As an example of a nursery rhyme, we quote a short " Canzonette," as 

it is styled : — 

The light appears, the light appears ! 

The light is good ; 

The sparrow is on the tree, 

The hen is on the perch, 

The sleep of lazy men is a year. 

Workmen, rise and begin thy work ! 

The gates of Heaven were opened, 
The throne of gold was erected, 
Christ was sitting on it ; 
The Illuminator was standing; 
He had taken the golden pen, 
And wrote great and small. 
Sinners were weeping, 
The just were rejoicing. 

Characteristic customs accompanying the departure of a bride for her 
new home are narrated in the " Song of the New Bride," which ends as 
follows : — 

They had deceived the mother with a pack of linen, 
They had deceived the father with a cup of wine, 
They had deceived the brother with a pair of boots, 
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They had deceived the little sister with a finger of antimony, 

They have loosed the knot of the purse, 

And removed the girl from her grandmother. 

Mother, sweep thou not the little plank, 

In order that the trace of thy girl may not be effaced; 

Let a memory remain to thee, 

In order that thou mayest fill the wish of thy soul. 

They passed the dried raisin through a sieve, 

And filled the pockets of the girl, 

And they put her on the foreign way ! 

(2.) The second of the little pamphlets that I secured at S. Lazzaro is 
entitled " Armenian Proverbs and Sayings, translated into English by the 
Rev. G. Bayan. Venice, Academy of S. Lazarus, 1889." (58 pp. 32010.) 
Of the two hundred and fifty-four proverbs in this booklet, some are analo- 
gous to those of other nations, and some are obviously peculiar to the 
Armenians ; they are not classified, but I select a few of the first-named 
group. 

The dog cannot eat the hay, and will not allow the lamb to eat it. 

One must give the Devil his due. 

Warm a frozen serpent, and it will sting you first. 

One hand washes the other, and both are clean. 

He makes seven morsels of one currant. 

Every grain is not a pearl. 

A single flower and a single swallow do not always announce the spring. 

Speech is silver, silence is golden. 

A friend will be known in difficult days. 

When it rains everybody brings drink to the hens. 

This seems to be an amusing variant of the saying about " carrying coals 
to Newcastle." Shakespeare's " All the world 's a stage and all the men 
and women merely players," has its crude analogue in the Armenian : — 

The world is a pot, man a spoon in it. 

Others bear a distinctly oriental character : — 

The camel does not see his own hump. 

The hound is lame till he has seen the fox. 

The ant is very small, but it enters the ears of the lion. 

Every one places wood under his own pot. 

Nobody casts stones at a fruitless tree. 

My bread has no salt. (My good acts are not known.) 

If a rich man dies all the world is moved ; if a poor one, nobody knows it 

After the carriage is overturned many will tell how to raise it. 

The cat causes bad dreams to the mouse. 

If you send your child on an errand, go with him. 

This reminds one of the saying about " sending a little boy to do a 
man's work." 

Stand far from dwarfs, for God has stricken them on the head. 
The fish was asked: Have you news from the sea? He answered: Very 
much, but my mouth is full of water. 

Dine with thy friend, but do no business with him. 
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Who knows much mistakes much. 

When you are in the town, if you observe that the people wear the hat on one 
side, wear yours likewise. 

The fox's last hole is the furrier's shop. 

A fish appears larger in the water than it is. 

Generosity from the purse of another. 

He that eats does not know how much is consumed, but he that cuts knows it 
very well. 

(3.) The third pamphlet bears the title " Turkish Proverbs translated into 
English. Venice, printed at the Armenian Monastery of S. Lazarus. 
1880." (37 pp. 32mo.) The collection contains one hundred and ninety- 
two proverbs, many of which are exactly similar to those current wherever 
English is spoken : " Birds of a feather flock together," " Love me, love 
my dog," and " It never rains but it pours," suggest English, or at least 
European influence. More interesting are the following : — 

A hungry bear will not dance. 

Poverty is a shirt of fire. 

Forced prayers do not reach Heaven. 

Industry is often concealed under a straw. 

A beggar refused a cucumber because it was crooked. 

The kettle calls the saucepan smutty. 

The camel went in search of horns and lost its ears. 

Who has no beard has no authority. 

God keep us from judge and doctor. 

Every sheep is hung by its own leg. 

The nest of a blind bird is made by God. 

H. Carrington Bolton. 

David and Goliath in St. Kitts. — In No. XXXIII, April-June, 
1896, Mr. Alfred M. Williams gave an account of " A Miracle Play in the 
West Indies," being a representation of the combat between David and 
Goliath, performed by negroes in St. Kitts. The participants in this cele- 
bration are described as masked, and the scene made on the narrator the 
impression of resembling a play of the Middle Ages. It is now pointed 
out by a correspondent that the dialogue given by Mr. Williams as spoken 
by the actors is nothing else than a citation from the " Sacred Dramas " of 
Hannah More. No doubt, under the influence of some educated instructor, 
the literary piece has been made to replace an original and popular play, 
imported from England, corresponding to that used by Christmas maskers 
in Boston (No. XXXIV. p. 178.) The circumstance is sufficiently curious, 
and illustrates the manner in which American negroes have been subject 
to purely literary influences, as well to those arising from the diffusion of 
European folk-lore. 

Superstition of Italian Peasants. — On a certain estate in the north 
of Italy, where the master and mistress had both died within a few months, 
the English housekeeper was left alone in charge. She was informed by 
the laundress one day that herself and the gardener had, on the preceding 
day, seen Signor S. in the form of a large brown dog wandering about the 



